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OREGON BUSINESS = APRIL 
% Change 
March April (adj.sadjusted 
for days) 


_ Sales (674 Independent Stores) - $6,170,292 $6,400,229 + 3.9 ndjel/ 


Bani: Debits (96 Banks and Branches) $409,792,079 %396,627,928 3.2 adj. 
Building Permits (48 Cities) . $1,518,561 $979,842 35.5 
Lumber Production (wkly. ave. “bd. ft. )2/ 170,487,000 172,283,000 Iw 
Ordinary Life Insurance Sales | $4,965,000 $4,289,000 13.6 
Gasoline Sales (gallons) 22,332,700 21,931,920 1.8 
Unemployment Compensation Claims 36,605 19,865 - 45.7 
Business Failures (liabilities) $103,000 $378,000 +267.0 


1/ For method of computing percentage change, see note under Retail Sales, p. 9. 
2/ Western Oregon and Western Washington 








(See pp. 7-10 for comment and indexes for 12 Oregon Trade Areas) 





THE PERCENTAGE LEASE AS A HEDGING TOOL AGAINST INFLATION!/ 


Daniel D. Gage, Associate Professor of Business Administration 


To everyone who has observed the Fise in prices during the past six months, 
it is evident that an inflation era is upon us. How effective the program to 
stabilize prices and the cost of doing business will be cannot be foretold. 
Probably there will be some furthor advancos. 


Businessmen are not concerned primarily with the factors causing inflation. 
Rather, they are chicfly interested in knowing how it will affect them and what de- 
vices are available to lessen the possible unfavorable effect. The following dis- 
cussion will be devoted, first, to an examination of the various positions, in 





The writer acknowledges the assistance of Robert C. Cameron, senior student in 
business administration, and is indebted to George J. Beggs, of Norris, Beggs, 
and Simpson, Property Factors, Portland, Oregon, for suggesting the topic. 
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regard to inflation, in which individuals and business firms may find themselves; 
second, to a review of hedging operations in gererel as an antidote to the toxin of 
inflation; and, third, to an explanation of how the percentage lease may be a 
"specific" for hedging by certain individuals and with designated tvpes of property. 


.Three=-Fold Class: fication of Positions. The positions or situations in which 
various individuals and firms find thomselves in regard to inflation may be classie 
fie. under three categories, based upon the degree of flexibility of their net 
dollar incomes. In the first sroun are those individuals and firms whose dollar ine 
come is largelv fixed, changing only at irregular intervals. Examples cf persons in 
this class are those who ere workins under contract, salaried individuals, ena in= 
dividuals and firms whose income is derived from securities bearing a fixed rate of 
return. Those persons bear the brunt of a disturvdance in monetarv values. Their 
cost of living ond of doing business goes ssp, but their collar income tends to ree 
main inflexible. Consequently, their purchasing power is diminished. 





The second zroup includes those individuels and firms whose income comes from 
two sources, one of which is fired and the other flexible. Their position is better 
than the position of the first class by she degree of their flexible income, Anv 
indivicual, a portion of whose dollar income bccomes expansible by the very forces 
causing a rise in general prices, ma: be placed in this category. 


Finally, there is the very fortunate class of individuals and firms whose en« 
tire income is resvonsive to inflation. As prices rise, their dollar income keeps 
pace with prices, and, even though expenses of doing business and cost of living 
follow, the ultimate result is to maintain approximately the same rclativoe pur- 
chasing power at the end as at the boginning. 


To mest inflation we should attempt te escane vosition “one” and to get into 
position "to" or "three." Measures to be discussed here are intended for those in 
group two. The purpose is to increase the cmount of flexible income as mich as is 
possible. If a person cannot escape from group one, we can only lend him our s:m- 
pathy; anc, if he is sc fortunate as to be already in greup three, he needs neither 
sympatiy nor advice. 








The Eedge end Hedging Cperations. If a person is certain of dollar income and 
expenses, hedging may te umecessary. But, on tho other hand, if dollar exponso cnd 
income are uncertain, there is everv neec of a hedge. edging mav be described as 
@ process of meeting c disadvantageous price situation with an advantageous one. 

In a veriod of infl-tion, the iisadvantcageous price situnticn is the rise in the 
cost cf living or the cost of dcine pusiness, coupled with a fixed source of coliar 
inceme.e If we can cffset the rise in costs with a compensating rise in inccme, we 
have hedged. To look at it in another lighteeconsidor wo commodities, cne the 
Gollar and te other "all commodities", the collar likely to go down in value 
(inceme) and commolities lixely to go up (expenses). In the language cf the specu 
Isto: one goes short on dollars and long on ccmmedities, or converts collars to 
gocds, selling the goods before price recession takes place, in order tc compete 
the hedge. 








If a person has dollars and converts them to goods, he will hold the goods 
until price recession starts, and then convert back to dellars. JTi&s income will be 
the difference between the inmber of dollars with which he began and tho number ith 
wnich he erded. In the interim, he has no actual current income, only paper profits. 
Tims his income is deferred until he completes tho hedge. If he fails to complete, 
his deferred income is dissipated in the subsequent priceedecline period. 
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Positive vse Negative Hedge. A hedging operation may be made from two ap- 


proaches. If dollar expenses could be held constant, we might speak of this 
operation as a negative hodsee On the other hand, we might pay no attention to the 
expense side and concentrate upon expandirg the amount of the dollar income. This 
omphasis might be described as a positive hedge; it is to be orefeorrod, for it is 
rarcly possible to negatively hedge all oxporxsecs. 


The best hedging method, then, will be one which lays emohasis upon the posi- 
Site side and avoids a deferred income. More about this later. In passing, a 
note of ccution is given: a hedge is not to be considered as a speculative tool 
with which to make huse vrofits during inflation. It serves merely the function of 
maintaining for the business or individual a constant purchasing power. 


Commodities with Which to Hedge. Vearicus commodities may be used for hedging. 
One can convert dollars to corvorate stocks, agricultural staples, mineral staples, 
and real cstato-eanythins which is nonperisnabie and tends to have a wide markot. 
Unless, howover, a porson is familiar with a givon comicdity, tho vagarics of its 
prices, and mariet techniaue, he mav fail in a hedging operation. He fails not 
because the commodity was umsuitable but because « lack of kmcwlcdge prevented a 
complcted and welleexecutcd hedging operation. One may buy teo late or soll too 
carly. 





Real Estate as o Hedging Commodity. Without pausing to comparo the hedging 
merits of the various cormoditics, wo will assumo that rcal estate has beon 
selected as the commodity vith which to concuct hedging oporations to offset ine 
flation. Since real estate covers all types of property, we might oxanino its 
subgcrovpse-farm property, residcutial property, azd cortcrcial vroverty=--for thoir 
rospective hnoedging possibilitics. 





Use of Farm Land as Hedge. if a person owned a farm or tougtone at the bee 
ginning of inflation, he might be consicered as to have made an positive hedge. The 
presumption is thet general prices rill affect both the price of the vroduce raised 
and the lond itself, hence raising both tho current and deferred dollar income of 
tho owner. The danger appocrs to bo that, unless the crop produced is one which 
-has a national market, operation costs, particularly labor, will rise fastcr than 
crop sale pricos. Because of tho present suction of laborers from farm to defonse 
industrios, a sorious shortage of farm labor is manifesting itsolf. If the fern 
preducer cannot procure the labor except at cxorbitant rates, ho will be forced to 
cut production to what he can handlco alono or with his fomilv.e In the end, dollar 
income will bo reduceod. If the farm cannot incronse the dollar incomo, there is 
little likelihood that the price of the farm land will rise to a level equal to ° 
that of other commodities. It anpears then that farm land in general, either from 
the crop-sale or acroageesale vicowpoirt, would be a hazardous hedgo except for the 
specialist in agriculture. 





.fho Home as a Hedge. A person whe orms a homo or has bought one beforo in- 
flation sects in too dcoply might inquire whether or not ho is hedging. The answcr 
is that he is negatively hedging a vortion of his living costs (ront), which is 
approximately one-fifth of the total. Ho may also cenduct a positive hedge ona 
deferrod-income basis if he dispeses of his home at the peck of prices. The wecke- 
mess of using the home as a hodgirg cormodity lics chicfly in the difficulty of 
comploting the hedge. The owner rill probebly net scll the home to complote the 
hodge for severnl reasons: first, the fear of having to pay high ronts if he sells 
at the poak; sccond, tho desire to keep the homo, a reason often stronger than the 
prefit rotive;-agd third, inability to sell at the price which has become fixed in 
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his mind. As prices toboggan, the cvmer usually cannot adjust his price fixation 
rapidly encugh to keep pace with the downward trend of prices. The home, then, 
appears to have only partial hedgang possibilities. 


Commercial Properties. Conmercial properties, including apartment buildings, 
store duildings, and office buildings, may be used for the hedging operation if 
thore is a wav by which the expenses can be held constant or tho income can be exe 
panded to keer up with the rising price movement. Income properties aro somowhat 
like farm proporties, in that tie hedging operction may be made oither on the cur- 
ront-income basis by cxpanding income or on tho dcferredeincome basis through the 
ultimate sale of the property. However, as we have noted in discussing other types 
of property, there is difficulty in complcting tho hedge, for the reason that proper 
Sans: of largo value are not roadily markctcblo. 


There does not anrear to be ary easy way to keeo expenses constant. Costs of 
maintaining the property or of furnishing service to tenants are bound to be af- 
fected by chonging prices. Tho way out uppears to be to make a positive hedge on 
@ rental plan which will provice an oxpanding income sufficient to offset rising 
costse The successful hedgo with commercial properties depends, therefore, largely 
upon: the method by which the current rentals to be paid by the tonant are deser- 
relent. 


It will be well at this point to digress for a moment and review tho mothods 
for the dctcrmination of the ront to be paid by the tonunt. There are four mcthods 
in common yse: first, the flat rontal for tit period of the lease; second, the 
‘stomup" method by which rents are stepped up at stated intervals during the term 
of the lease; third, the rearpraisel basis, in which at stated intervals the rente- 
als cre adjusted to chenging conditions by refereos; cnd fourth, the percentage 
lease. The first method docs not permit a positive hedge becauso it makes the ine 
come inflexible. The next two mcthods provide for some flexibility; hovever, tho 
difficulty in using thom is thet there is likcly to be a lag between the rontal- 
adjustment periods and the stazes of rrice movormcent. Unless there is an automatic 
mothod of keeping rentals currently apace with oxpenses of maintaining the property, 
there is likely to te c reduction of the purchasing powcr of the landlord. 


The Percentage Lease. ‘the percentage lease apperrs to be the best basis for 
determination of the rental in order to protect the purchasing power of the land= 
lerd. The principle that the rent shall bo a percentage oi the gross sales is not 
entirely new, although its mere goncrcal application is associated with the era of 
the 1920s. As curly as 1817, a lei.sc was negotiated in Bostcn providing thet the 
rontal paymont be the equivaicnt in monoy value of a certain quantity of "first 
quality; Russian and Sables Iron."£/ Though thic wes not strictly speaking a nor= 
centage lease, there was the desire to protect the landlord againct monotary changes 
by paymont in a commodity which would reflect cienges in purchasing powcr of the 
dollar. Arother form having some resemblance to a porcontage lcase may be noted. 
Liter the abrogation of the gcld clause ir 1934, a real-estate broker, Thomas QN. 
Reynolds, developed a lease with 4 clause statirg: “ront shell be subject to in- 
crease in tho evont of an increase cof more than 25% in the prices of commodities 











2/ Robort S. Wayland, "Protection Against Infletion," Yreehold, vol. 3, 
noe 10, p. 346. 
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measured in dollars. Such increase shall be determined by .«... Index ihmber of 
Wholesale Prices." The percentage idea has been appliod for several decades by 
department stores sublotting space to independent tonants within the building. 

The farm leaso which dotcrmines the rental of tho tenant by a crop share plan is 

a form of a percontage lease. As a rontaledctermining device, it is centurics old. 


The modern concept of the porcentage loase as applied to commercial properties 
was developed shortly after World War I to overcome inherent difficulties en- 
countered in determining rental payments in pioneer retail locations. The prine 
ciples behind the percentage lease are: { 1) assuming a reasonablo amount of 
managerial ability on the part of the tenant, the valuc of tho use of commercial — 
property is a function of the carning powor of the sitos (2) the net rental income 
should not be left to the cavrices of price changes, but should ct all times pro- 
tect the purchasing power of the landlord. 


While emphasis has been given thus far to the landlord's vosition, it should 
be mointed out thet the porcoxtage leace is by ro means a oneesided arrangement. 
The tenant is also protected. For example, assimie that a tenant seeking a new 
location for his retail establisiment selects one whose future is uncerteain. Since 
he may be compelled to invest considerable capital in stock, fixtures, and ine 
provements, ho would be adverse to signing a loase for a term less then cne which 
would give him timo to develop his trade and to qauortize his fixed investment. At 
the same time, he would be apprehensive about signing a lease calling for a flat 
rental payment over a lcng period withcut being ablo to cascortain in advance what 
his gross margin of profit will be. :In the pioneer stage, the burden of a flat 
rentel might spell cis:ster for him. In signing a percentage lease, he in effect 
takes the landlord into partnership, sharing with hin the low profits at the start 
and the highor profits at the ond. Moroovor, he is negatively hedging tho ront 
portion of his expense, for he kmows that his roxt will not rise faster then his 
flexible income; henco, his purchasing power, in so fer as it is cetcrmined by his 
ront oxpense, is keld constant. 


let us now turn beck again to the lsndlord's side. Fow can he be certain that 
the tenant wiil exercise due diligence in the management of his business? If the 
tencent is slothful, the landlord will suffor by reason of lower sales and hence 
lower rentals than the property plus good merchandising would produce. An auto- 
matic prod car be croated by the insortion of a clause in the loasoe providing a 
minimum rontal guarcntce on the part of tho tenant at, say, 75 por cent of tho cstieg 
mated flat rental for the first yer or two. After the pivoncering stage has been 
passed, the samo porcsentage figure may bo applicd to last year's perccntage rontal 
to sivo this year's minimum. The 25 per cent margin gives the tonant protoction 
cgainst urusual and unfercseoable circumstances that night prevent attaining the 
quota despite good management. 

How tho Porcontaze Lease Is a Hodge. If we assume a situation involving a 
constant vrice level, wo find the lendlord and the tonant sharing profits according 
to the ability of tho tonant and the location of the property to develop sales. 
But, in a period of a rising vrice lovcl, dollar salcs of the ton:nt incrocase as 
a rosult of tho higher price levol itself. Tho Isndlord's oxponse of maintaining 
the property rise and so do his livins costs. Unless he can oxpand his dollar ine 
come, his purchasing vower or real income is decreased. The percentage lease 
automatically takes care of this preblem, if we assume that the rise in general 
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prices affect the prices, hence the dollar sales volume, of the commodities being 
sold by the tenant. 


We have pointed out that the effective hedre is the one which is positive in 
character and which produces e« current income rathcr than a deferred one. The 
percentage lease mects toth requirements. It produces a positive hedgo by ere 
ponding the current dolicr income rather than attempting to negatively hedgo ox- 
ponses. (From the tenant's standpoint, it is a negative hedge.) It «voids tho 
deforence of income by maxing it unnecessary to liquidate the vroporty at the peak 
of wrices and convort conmoditics back to dollurs to meet tho situation in a pricoe 
recossion period. It is not nocessury to dicturb the ownership either in the highe 
or low-price vneriod. While the thovretical price of the property may advance cnd 
regress during the reriod when prices are oscillating, tlie landlord may ignore 
then; for he has heeged his income curreutly and at the end of the inflation- 
deflation cycle is back where he svartcd from, neither worse nor better than before. 


Limitations on the Jse of Porcentage Leases. We mast rot assume trat all 
comnercial properties can, by the use of the percentage iease, be made a hedging 
tool. There are certain prerequisites. in the first place, the renge of the pere 
centage which is to be applied against sules to dotermine the rental rust be based 
upon comparable exnericnecs. Mirly veli-defined standards exist for common types 
of merchandisins uses. For example, the standard range for department stores is 
from three to five per cont, wherons varkingelot tenants car afford to nay as high 
as fifty per cont.o/ If a property has a use not covered by any comparuble cx 
perionce, a percentage lense would be difficult to nogoticte. Sccondly, the salcs 
against which the rentcl poercentase is applied. must be ascertninabdle by accounting 
methods about which there will be tio cisrute between lessor and lessee. As a rule, 
tencnts should be retcilers of comuoditics rother than services. It would be diffie 
cult,. for oxampleo, to put a suite dovoted to use by professional people under a 
percur.cage loase. Finaliy, the commodities which the tenant merchancises should 

be sensitive to the factors which cause yrices to chenge for commodities in general, 
in order to avoid a lag between dollar income and expense. 





In presenting the suggestions in this article, we are not presuming that the 
merits of the percentage leose have nitherto escaped attention. But, until the 
inflation period, businessmen in general have looked upon this form of lease 
lergely as a rentedetermining device. Our rurnose is to bring to the foreground 
the fact that the vercentage lease is not only a method for the equitable detere- 
mination of rent, but is alsg within the linits mentioned above, an excellent 
hedging tool against disturbances in the purchasing power of bdotii the commercial 
landlord and the tenant. 








See "hat Percentage of Seles Can Stores Pay for Rents?," National Real 
Estate Journel, vol. 43 (April 1942), p. 30. 
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BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN 12 OREGON TRADE aRFasl/ 


I PORTLAND 
(Clackamas, Columbia, Multnomah, 


il g 


Washington) 


Retail Sales (308 stores) 
Bank Debits (27 banks) 
Building Permits ( 7 cities) 


II LOWER WILLAMETTE VALLEY 
(arion, Polk, Yamhill) 


Retail Sales (42 stores) 
Bank Debits (10 banks) | 
Building Permits (5 cities) 


III UPPER WILLAMETTE VALLEY 
(Benton, Lane, Lincoln, Linn) 


Retail Sales (78 stores) 
Bank Debits (13 banixs) 
Building Permits (9 cities) 


IV NORTH OREGON COAST 
(Clatsop, Tillamook) 


Retail Sales (24 stores) 
Bank Debits (4 banks) 
Building Permits (2 cities) 


V DOUGLAS «- COOS BAY 
(Coos, Curry, Douglas) 


Retail Sales (22 stores) 
Bank Debits (5 banks) 
Building Permits (6 cities) 


VI SOUTFERN CREGO!N 
(Jackson, Josevhine ) 


Retail Sales (29 stores) 
Bark Debits (5 banks) 
Building Permits (4 cities) 








March 


$4,247,720 
$288,633,512 
$1,124,645 


$323,977 
°28,415,816 
£74,111 


$487,025 
$24,897,232 
$101,455 


$99,375 
$8,590,504 
$34 .210 


$96,824 
$5,926,530 
$6,620 


$170,454 
#11,121,229 
924,075 


April 


$4,292,781 
$273, 397,028 
$602,510 


$334,982 
$50,319,934 
$20,834 


$534,529 
$25,060,063 
$79,489 


$118,924 
$8 ,008 ,699 
$19,428 


$104,354 
$5,617,172 
$14,475 


$198,954 
$13,108,250 
$30,938 


% Change 


(adj.sadjusted 


for days) 


adj 2/ 


adj e 


4 


Retail Sales-Independent Stores as reported by the San Francisco office of the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census; ban’ debits and building permits as reported to the 


Bureau of Business Research. 


For method of computing percentcge change, see note under Rotoil Sales, p. 9. 
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BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN 12 OREGON TRADE AREAS 


UPPER COLUIBIA 


(Gillian, Ilood River, Sherman, 


Wasco, Wheeler) 


Retail Sales 
Bank Debits (6 banks) 
Building Permits {2 cities) 


PENDLETON 
(Morrovr, Umatilla) 


Retail Seles 
Bank Debits (5 banks) 
Building Permits (4 cities) 


CENTRAL OREGON 
(Crook, Deschutes, Jefferson) 


Retail Sales 
Bank Debits (4 banks) 
Building Permits (3 cities) 


KLAMATH FALLS - LAKEVIEW 
(Klamath, Lake) 


Retail Sales 
Bank Debits (4 banks) 
Building Permits (1 city) 


BAKER = LA GRANDE 


(Baker, Grant, Union, Wallowa) 


Retail Sales 
Bank Debits (9 banks) 
Building Permits (2 citics) 


BURNS - CHNTARTO 
(Horney, Malheur) 


Retail Sales 
Bank Debits (3 banks) 
Building Permits (3 cities) 








March 


1 
iat aie 


$6,400 


1/ 
$7,873,241 
$95,560 


2/ 


$12,270,197 


$40,465 


6) 
aye pm 


$7,530 


s) 
Ae Bt 


$1,240 


April 


1 
56,134, 534 
$150,150 


1 
$6,680,630 
$37, 203 


2/ 


2 


$12,562,226 


$8,470 


% 
.6,772,252 


25,715 


) 
¥2,926,445 
$2,680 


% Change 


{adj.madjusted 


for days) 


/ 
+ oo 


+-2,24E.1 


adj. 
+ 116.1 


Twenty stores in the Upper Columbia River and Pendleton areas report sales of 
4114, 572 in Larch, $119,889 in April, an increase of 4.9 per cent, adjusted. 


Twenty-four stores in the Central Oregon anc Klamath Falls-Lakeview oreas re- 
port sales of $147,067 in March, $163,385 in April, an increase of 10.9 %, adj. 


Twenty-three stores in the Bakor-LaGrande and Burns-Ontario areas report sales 
of $124,806 in Larch, $142,076 in April, on increase of 14.2 per cent adjusted. 
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OREGON BUSINESS « APRIL 


General Business. The influence of tax payments during the first two weeks of 
March makes difficult any goneralization with respect to the condition of business 
in Oregon in April as compared with the preceding month, when based on bank ac- 
tivity. Debits to individual accounts of 96 banks and branches declined 3.2 per 
cent (adjusted for days), but if the tax factor could be eliminated, this figure 
would probebly be positive. In spite of this, some areas show increascs: the Lower 
Willamette Valley (8.5 per cont), the Upper Willamette Valley (a fraction of one per 
cent), Southern Oregon (17.9 per cent), the Upper Columbia River (3.3 per cent), and 
Klamath Falls-lakeview (2.4 per cent.) | 


Retail Sales. The method of computing percentage changes in Retail Sales- 
Independent Stores now includos an adjustment to give proper weight to changes in 
sales of automobile dealers. As a result, the percentage changes published in this 
reviow vill vary from the figure which would be obtained by comparing the published 
dollar volumes directly by more than the adjustment made necessary by the varying 
number of working days in the two months compared. 


On this basis, retail sales of the €74 indenendent stores in Oregon which re- 
ported to the San Francisco office of the Bureau of the Census increased 3.9 per 
cent (adjusted for days) in April over March. This increase is about half the 
usual seasonal increase. Iarge increases occurred in the Upper Willamette Valley, 
North Oregon Coast, Southern Oregon, and the Paker-LaGrande and Burns-Ontario areas. 
April 1942 sales for the state as a whole were 6.5 per cent above April 1941 sales. 
Percentage changes for the twelvo aroas wore as follows: 

, % Chongo 
Aroa April 1942 over April 1941 


Portland 

Lowor Willamctto Vallcy 

Uppor Yillamctto Valloy 

North Orcgon Coast 

Douglas=-Coos Bay 

Southern Orcson 

Upper Columbia River and Poendloton 
Central Oregon and Klamath Falls-Lakeview 
Baker-LaGrande and Burns=-Ontario 


OF on 
ee ¢« e @® 


+i ttett 


a 


e 
ON Gooranns 


i 
-~ Baroonw 


Percentage changes in severel lines of merchandise i1 April 1942 over the 


previous month and as compared with April 1941 were: 


% Chonge % Change 
April 1942 over Nearch 1942 April 1942 over April 1941 
(adjusted for days) 


+19.3 
+ 21.0 
+31. 
+ 31.6 
+29.0 
— 80.6 
+ 4.7 
+ 18.4 


Department Stores 

Food Stores Group 

Eating & Drinking Places Group 
Drug Stores 

Avparel Stores Group 

Motor Vehicle Dealers 
Furniture-Hougehold-Radio Group 
Iumber=-Buildcing-Hardware Group 


re sd se 
OnNw war wa nw 
e* ©«§ee8tet @ © 
aon ref oo ~ 


+ | 
'__ 


Percentage changes are based upon reported figures and are not adjusted for 
price changes. 
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Building Permits. Orders of the War Procuction Board affecting new construc- 
tion caused a sharp decline in the valuation of building permits issued in April. 
Forty-eight Oregon cities reported building permits totalling $979,842, a decline 
of 35.5 per cent under the $1,518,561 reported by the same cities for March. Per- 
mits for new residential construction totalled $450,620, a decline of 40.4 per cent, 
while permits for $337,865 of new non-residential construction and $191,357 of 
additions, alterations, and repairs amounted to decreases of 17.6 and 45.7 per cent, 
respectively. Percentage changes in total permits issued by Oregon cities over 
10,000 in population were: Portland, - 4604 per cent; Salem, -84.9 per cont; Eugene, 
+28.2 ver cont; Astoria, — 58.0 por cents; Medford, +46.5 per cent; Bend, +296.6 per 
cent; Klamath Falls, -—79.1 per cent. 





Lumber Production. Production, shipments, and orders receivod in the West 
Coast (‘Nestcrn Oregon and Vestorn “ashington) and Western Pine (Eastern Oregon and 
Eastern Washington) areas vere reported by the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association for five weeks ending May 2 and the same neriod a year ago as follows: 


Apr. 1941 % Change 


Apr. 1°42 
(li bd. ft.) 


(MH bd. ft.) 
West Coast 


Production 
Shipmetts 
Orders Received 
Unfilled Orders 
May 2, 1942, & May 3, 1941 


Western Pine 


Production 
Shipments 
Orders Received 
Unfilled Orders 
May 2, 1942 & May 5, 1941 


602,931 
715,093 
841,758 
776,831 


526,884 
585,144 
494 ,946 
443,185 


| Electric Energy Sales «= Discontinued. 
Utilities Commissioner of Oregon, has informed us that the publication of sta- 


tistical information as to the generation, sale, and consumption of electric 
energy has been discontirued as a result of requests from governmental agencies 
for the suppression of information which might be classed as informative. 


637,394 
643,593 
643,965 
601,910 


548 , S44 
585,059 
403,612 
529,481 


The office of Ormond R. Bean, Public 


LMF. 
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